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rly a FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
jicie ena 
eep- | COLONEL PICKERING, 
le of | on IMPROVING THE NATIVE BREED 
rish, OF NEW ENGLAND CATTLE. 
“a Letter V. 
teeth Candid discussions of interesting subjects, on 
e has which men entertain different opinions, are use- 
dren, ful. By the collision of sentiments, light is 
nown produced which may guide the disputants to 
rove | the path of truth, to the benefit of themselves 
s ani | and their readers. But misrepresentations and 
, &e. ; their necessary corrections, occasion a waste ol 
ss on time that is much to be regretied; and by none 
agne- go much as by those to whom, at an advanced 
azette age, what remains of the span of lile is pecu- 
liariy precious. 
impressed with the importance of the sub- 
WER. ject, | sent, in April last, to the Editor of the 
red on New Engiand Farmer, four letters, * on impro- 
ybern, |g ving the Native Breed of New England Cat- 
s flour tle.’—I| could not aveid taking some notice of 
rough an imported breed called the * Improved Short. 
River Horns,” some of which were in Massachuseits, 
vbern. but more in Pennsylvania, of which John Hare 
kes to Powel, Esq. near Philadelphia, was the zealous 
while |g patron. Concerning this breed there seemed to 
more me to be a passion aot uplike, though less in de- 
gree, that which our country exhibited not 
many years before, in relation to the then new- 
ly imported Merino Sheep. In noticing the 
n Swe. Short-Horns, it was my wish that New England 
he in- Farmers might think and act with sobriety : for 
ow be numbers appeared to be captivated by their 
‘an flary mg large size and comely form; without adequate 
ve flax evidence of their possessing other more essen- 
Anger. = tial qualities Map bulk and beauty. Neverthe- 
| greal less, after urging the improvement of our native 
to thal amy breed, and suggesting a mode in which I thought 
| it might be most expeditiously effected,—I re- 
matked * Such improvements of our native cat- 
les whe tle. so important to our farmers in general, will 
ame by also be interesiing to those who are possessed of 
ruggle fine imported cattle: for if the latter, on full 
trials, shall be found to be really of greatly su- 
ve yeaa perior excellence,—improved individoals of our 
on gra native breed will fornish better subjects for 
She is coupling with them; and enable the owners of 
2 oft the imported animals more expeditiously to im- 


prove and increase a superior stock, whether 


re house for their own use or forsale.” The single sen- 


cep Cue timent here expressed should have saved me 
eg from the unfounded charge of desiring to ex- 

: clude all imported cattle, in the attempts to im- 
oe rove our native stock. But in my note to the 
L € AS 





ditor of the New England Farmer, introducto- 










a wa ry to my four letters, | remark, That were but 
rs, for two or three farmers, in every township of the 
ly 29. State, to turn a zealous attention to it, the ob- 
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ject would in a few years be accomplished: 
whereas half a century, or more, might elapse, 
before a peers improvement by, foreign cros- 
ses would be effected. At any rate, wmprove- 
ments in both ways may go hand in hand, and be 
Mutually beneficial to both sorts of improvers. 


The first public expression of my opinion on 
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this subject, was in an address to the Massachu- | 


setts Agricultural Society, at their Cattle Show 
at Brighton, in October 1822. ‘In respect to: 
live-stock (1 remarked) it is gratifying to see | 
the spirit excited, within the last five or six 
years, to attend to their melioration, by preser- 
ving some of the most promising for breeders, 


instead of sending them to the shambles [slaugh- 


ter-houses ;] and by introducing from foreign 
couniries some individuals already highly tmprov- 


ed.”—[ adverted to the principles of improve-| 
ment—(of which J considered a selection of the | 


finest individuals to be the basis) adopted by | 
eminent English breeders; and observed that | 
on the same principles all oar domestic animals | 
might be improved ; and that ths course ap-| 
peared to be in:fispensable for the specdy attain- 
ment of the object; for that more tian one | 
generation must pass away before highiy im- | 
proved races, from the few imported animals, | 
could be generaliy obtained. 

In pursuance of this idea, of improving our 
native breed of neat cattle, the Trustees of the 
Essex Agricultural Society, of which | was Pres 
ident, in January 1823, offered liberal premiums, 
to encourage enterprizing farmers to engage in 
the measure. And that they might have fuli 
time to select, procure and use animals of the 
best promise for obtaining the desired object, 
the premiums were not to be awarded unt! 
1828. The Trustees have since proposed the 
same premiums to be awarded in the years 1829 
and 1830. The offer of these premiums was 
accompanied with some iniormation which it 
was thought might be useful, and contribute to 
the success of the undertaking. 

Bat these steps were limited to the county of 
Essex. And it occurred to me, that an exhibi- 
tion of the subject, with such observations as its 
consideration should suggest, might be benefi- 
cially addressed to all New England Farmers. 
And | informed the Editor of the New England 
Farmer, that I should present him with a com 
munication on the subject, to be published im 
that Agricultural paper. When !} formed this 
design, | did not know that such a book as the 
** Memoirs of the Pennsylvania Agricultural So- | 
ciety” had been published : I did not even know 
that such a Society existed. I had known, from 
its origin, in 1785, “* The Philadelphia Society 
for Promoting Agriculture ;” and was one of its 
members at its formation. I then lived in that 
city. Its first President was Samuel Powel, Fsq. 
uncle, by his wife, to the present John Hare 
Powel, the youngest son of Mrs. Powel’s sister 
Hare. In order of time, the Philadelphia Soci- 
ety was the first agricultural institution in Amer- 
ica. Three years ago, passing some months in 
Philadelphia, I attended its meetings. Mr. Joho 
Hare Powel was then an active member; but 
not the Presipent nor the Corresronrine Sec- 
ReTaRY. Since that time, the new Society hus 
been got up, bearing the title of “* The Pennsyl- 
vania Agrigultural Society” and certain funds 
authorized by the Legislature to be raised and 
paid to the Philadelphia Society for Promoting 
Agriculture—which Society reglly embraced, 
in its views aod operations, the Agricultural In- 





zeal, and industry of Mr Powel. 





teresis of the whole State, were taken from it, 


and by the act of incorporation (ransferred to the 
New Society, of which Jonathan Roberts, Esq. 
is the President, and Joun Hare Powrr. Esa. 
the Corresronninc Secnerany. And for its 
* Memoirs” the public is indebted to the talent, 
A large per- 
tion of the book is occupied in the description 
and rratses of the Improved Short Horn—or as 


Mr Powel chooses to call it—The Improved 


Durham Short Horn breed of cattle; some of 
which have, within a few years, been imported 
from England; and more by Mr Powel than by 
any other person. ‘He is evidently ambitious to 
take the lead—to be at the weap of this enter- 
prize. To this | have no objection. The 
pursnit is laudable. In the use of fair means I 
wish him success. My four letters already pub- 
lished, on the subject of cattle, have given, Mr 
Powel says, “the spur to his hobby.” Ver 

weil, all | should have asked of him would have 
heen, not to attempt to ride over me. I cannot 
possibly be a competitor in his career. At 


leighty years of age, it would be folly to enter 


the list asa breeder of caitle. Besides, | have 
not the same ambition : and if I had, am desti- 
tute of the means of gratifying it. J am not the 
adopted heir to a great estate, with present un- 
limited pecuniary resources. Individually | have 
no more interest in the question than any other 
«mall farmer. [ entered on its discussion because 
| thought the communication of my ideas, the 
result of a little reading, and of some experi- 
ence, observation and reflection, might Le useful 
to farmers, particularly to those of New Eng- 
land: not expecting that what | offered in sim- 
plicity, would involve me in a controversy with 
Mr Powel, or any other person ; altho’ it might 
occasion some candid remarks, to correct any 
errors into which | might unwittingly have 
fallen. mA 

The first knowledge I had of the existence of 
the Pennsylvania Agricultural Society, was de- 
rived from the extracts trom iis Memoirs intro. 
daced by the Editors of the Massachosetts Agri- 
enltaral Repository, in their number III. of vol. 
VIII. published in January last, but which (hay- 
ing neglected to call for it) 1 did not see until 
severa! months afterwards. Some things advanc- 
ed in those extracts, in regard to catile, seemed 
to me likely to mislead farmers who should read 
them. To put these on their guard was the sole 
object of my noticing them. It is clear that the 
Editors of the M. A. Repository had not full faith 
in Mr. Powel’s positions. They say,‘* We give 
no opinion as to the soundness of Mr Powel’s 
opinions; we mean to hold an even balance he- 
tween all the contending parties What the ex- 
pression ** between all the contending parties” 
referred to, | knew not. | had neither seen nor 
heard of any contention in this country (to which 
I supposed ‘he expression of the Editors applied) 
about the different breeds of horned cattle. 
These breeds it is, true, were the subject of my 
four letters subsequently written, without aay 
reference to such a contention ; of which, to thie 
day, | continue ignorant. ‘ 

To show the practicability of improving ad- 
vantageously, the native breed of New England 
cattle, | described and compared them, and some 
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other native cattle, so far as regarded cows, with 
some of the English breeds. I aimed at doing 
this with strict impartiality. After stating the 
very extraordinary, and till then unbeard of pro- 
duct in butter, of a native New England cow, 
(Mr Oakes’) I gave the product of a still more 
extraordinary cow, that of Mr Cramp, of the old 
Sussex English breed. {compared the common 
products of whole dairies of English cows, with 
the common products of whole dairies of native 
American cows. Six of these were in Massachu- 
setts ;-—and judging from their products, surely 
not selected. ‘This impartiality, on my part, 
should have prevented the remark of my res- 
pected friends, the Editors of the Mass. A. Re- 
pository—“ that it is not precisely correct to 
compare individual exceptions in our country, 
with general and average statements of whole 
counties in England.” Besides, four of the six 
dairies in ~Massachusetts were reported by 
Agricultural Societies, and evidently represent 
the average products of the dairies in counties, 
or in districts of considerable extent —My com- 
parative statements are in my first letter.* The 
first statement was derived from the Tours of 
Arthur Young, whose character as an agricul- 
tural writer is of high standing, and perhaps has 
not been surpassed by that of any man in Eng- 
land. He, | believe, was the first person who 
travelled over his own country, to observe, and 
record for publication, whatever seemed impor- 
tant relating to its husbandry, whether this was 
good or bad, with a view to correct the latter, 
and to hold up the former for imitation. With 
the same view—the improvement of the hus- 
bandry of his own country—he travelled through 
others, particularly France, Spain and Italy ; and 
on his return, presented his countrymen with 
the fruit of his discoveries and observations. Be- 
sides his tarming tours, he published an exten- 
sive work entitled “ Annals of Agriculture ;” 
containing his own enlightened views on sub- 
jects directly, or,in their consequences, bearing 
op agriculture, and the communications of nu- 
merous correspondents, practical farmers and 
others, under their proper signatures—a circum- 
stance which added to the value of their com- 
munications. These are comprised, if I mistake 
not, in about 40 octavo volumes; but very few 
of which, indeed, have fallen in my way. A 
man thus employed could not personally attend 
to the best management of a farm; and Young's 
doubtless, was not in the best order. This gen- 
tleman Mr Powel has attempted to discredit, by 
calling him “ a bad farmer ;” as if the ill man- 
agement of his own farm were an evidence of 
incapacity to judge of others, or detracted from 
his character for veracity in describing them. 
He was, in fact, a practical farmer, and at the 
same ‘ime a proficient in literature and science ; 
as his numerous writings will show. He con- 
tinued his labours in this way; and in 1792, 
when the British Board of Agriculture was in- 
stituted, in consideration of his long and distin- 
guished services in that line, and of his eminent 
qualifications for the office, he was ‘appointed 
the Secretary, with a handsome salary. 

From Mr Young’s Tours, | stated, that the 
medium product of English dairies, when he 
wrote, was only two firkins of butter, being 112 
pounds, a year, per cow, and cheese about one 
third in value of the butter; although the ave- 
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rage quantity of milk a day, was five gallons per 
cow; that in one district where some “ good 
cows” gave from 6 to 7 gallons of milk a day, 
the dairies averaged but 24 firkins, or 140 pounds 
per cow; and in another district, 3 firkins, or 
168 pounds of butter, a year. Such qnantities 
of milk, to yield no more butter, must have been 
been very thin; and compared with the milk 
of Oakes’ and Cramp’s cows, like milk and 
water. Five gallons of milk a day, per cow, 
would be 140 quarts a week ; and supposing it 
continued for 13 weeks, would yield, at 6 pounds 
of butter a week, requiring above 23 quarts toa 
pound, : " : > : 78lbs. 
13 weeks, with less milk, at 4]bs.a week, 52 
13 weeks, witb still less milk, ss | 39 

3 Ibs. a week - - - - 


generally hay most of the winter.” 


T. PICKERING. 


letters. 
Salem, August 16, 1825. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


CULTURE OF CORN AND POTATOES. 
East Bridgewater, August 23, 1828. 





periments | have made upon the culture of In- 
dian Corn and Potatoes, some years since,— 
| which may be relied upon as authentic. 

About the year 1802 many of mv neighbours 


—_——— 


In the year 169 pounds 169 


In these cases, I suppose the butter making’ 
season to last about nine moaths ;* the milkaod' ment. I hegan to cut the stalks as soon as the 
butter lessening materially afier the first three ears began to fill, and continued to cut until the 
months from the time of the cow’s calving. If stalks were almost useless for fodder. When | 
a cow gave 5gallons of milk a day, for 9 months; harvested, the first cutting had large cobs, but 
or 39 weeks, the whole quantity would be 5460 | small shrivelled grain, hardly worth harvesting ; 


better. 





pounds of butter it produced) would give 32| increase of the grain after the branches of the 
quarts and a pint of milk for each pound of but- \stalk were entirely dry, but not sufficient to bal. 


,ter.--I am inclined to think that on a medium, ‘ance the injury done to the fodder ; but the fod- 


from 10 to 12 quarts of milk, of our common na- der that was cot when the branches were first 


the head of the fog [fall-feed] in autumn, and | 


I shall pursue the subject in some additional 


Sirn.—The following is the result of some ex. | 


quarts, which divided by 168 (the number of the last very plump, full ears. I found a small © 


tive cows, yield a pound of butter. 


In another district visited by Mr Young, a dai- 
ry of middling cows gave from 2 to 4 gallons of 
milk a day, yielding from 4 to 7 pounds of but- 
ter a week, averaging 12 quarts of milk a day, 
84 quarts a week, and 54 pounds of butter.— 
This milk, so much less in quantity than in the 
former instances, must have been much richer ; 
still, however, requiring 15 quarts to a pound of 
butter.—The Lincolnshire breed of cows, of 
which the best gave on an average, 6 gallons of 
milk a day, and 7 or 8 pounds of butter a week, 
required from 21 to 24 quarts of milk for each 
pound of butter. For what length of time these 
best cows gave such quantities of milk and but- 
ter, Young does not mention: but certainly it 
could be only for a portion of the milking sea- 
son, while the pastures and the cows were in 
the best condition for a dairy. 

Marshall, also a distinguished agricultural wri- 
ter, followed Young, after an interval of about 
20 years. He finished his survey of Yorkshire 
in 1787. From that county great quantities of 
butter are sent to the London market. A good 





‘cow, Marshall says, was calculated to yield 3 fir- 
jkins, or 168 pounds of butter by the year, and 
| 56 pounds of skim milk cheese. But he adds, 
\that taking a dairy round, 2} firkins, or 10 Ibs. 
| per cow, were esteemed a good produce. 

In the account given in my letter No. 1. of 
English cows, I said they were, in general, larg- 
ér than ours, and fed in pastures vastly superior 
—so rich that 2 acres, 1}, and often | acre, 
sufficed for a cow during the whole season. | 
now add from Marshall’s Yorkshire, a fact which 
merits observation. ‘ Here (says he) as in all 
countries where grazing gives place to the dairy, 
milked cows are indulged with the best the farm 
will afford: the best land for pasture in summer, 





* It appears ‘© have been the practice, in English 
dairies in general, to let their cpws go dry, between two 
and three month ; 





dry, was about: as good as when | first began to 
| cut. ‘ 

In the year 1805 we hada severe drought from 
the latter part of June to the middle of August, 
| The potatoe tops were dry ; supposing that their 
growth was at end, and they would be injured 





had a belief, that if the stalks of Indian Corn | 
were cut at an earlier period, the ears would fill | 
I had my doubts, but was determined to z 
be satisfied. I had about one acre and a quarter |~ 
near my house, on which I made the experi- | 


Ing Lopdh eey, 


| by remaining in the ground, some of my neigh- % 


} 


bonrs began to dig them; | dug about a quar. | 


|ter of mine, and, as other business claimed my | 


attention, | 


| quantity from the same number of hills, and they 
_ were much more palateable. 


dag no more until near the middle | 
| of October, when [| had more than double the | 


PSE ae 


The next year | | 


| planted some for early use ona piece of dry © 


| warm land. 


The latier end of Angust the tops © 


were dry, and as I had other potatoes that were © 


‘ 


larger, a few hills were left until the 28th of | 
October, when I dug those that were left, and © 


| found them much larger than they were the last | 


of August. Since that time | leave my potatoes 
iry from frost ;—and forbear cutting stalks until 
‘the branches are entirely dry. 


| Yours, &c. AGRICOLA. 


ilar result. A. 
1 MOn.- 


From the London Farmer's Journal. 


| ON DIPPING SHEEP. 
Yorkshire, Jan. 13, 1825. 
Sm,—As no one has favoured your corres. 
pondent B. in your journal of the Ist alt, witha 
method of dipping sheep and tags, | have pre- 


contain a 20-stone {160 mah sheep; then pre- 
pare the wash ; say for 25 sheep or lambs, 3 Ibs. 
of soft soap dissolved in two gallons of soft wa 





(in the ground until | think they will suffer inju- 


peeps cates 


P. S. One of my neighbours, who was called | 
the best practical farmer in our vicinity, made | 
a similar experiment the same year with a sim © 


sumed to state my method ; i. e., first providea | 
tub 40 inches long at the top, 36 inches long at _ 
the bottom, 23 inches deep, 18 inches wide at 
the top, and 13 at the bottom; such a tub will | 
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ter (daring the process soft and warm,) ina tub, 
and 1 Ib: of arsenic and 2 lbs. flour of brimstone, 
diluted together in another tub by two gallons 
of warm water, because the sofi soap does not 
dilute kindly with the arsenic. Commence dip- 
ping with as small a quantity of wash as will dip 
a small lamb, say 5 gallons of water; to which 
add two quarts from each of the diluted drags; 
and for each sheep afier add four quarts of wa- 
ter and one pint from each of the drng vessels ; 
aod when a sufficient quantity of wash is in the 
tub, one mixture may sapply two sheep, but not 
more thau two without repeating; for | know 
from experience, that were the drags mixed 
with twenty gallons of water at the commence- 
ment, the ficst four sheep would imbibe as much | 
of the sott soap as the last sixteen.—All the mix- 
tures should be stirred frequently with a half- 
worn broom.—'Twenty gallons of this mixture 
will wash 25 lambs in wool, and as many ewes 
when new shorn, and so on in proportion. | 
believe when new shorn is the most proper time 
for dipping, as then the lice, &c. most abound, 
and thé sheep have less wool to be injured by 
the arsenic &c. The sheep should be well drain- 
ed into the wash-tub, by laying them on some- 
thing suitable for the purpose ; the sulphuz is to 
prevent the flies attacking the sheep. 








From the European Magazine. 


POULTRY. 

Sin—As the following acconnt, together with 
thé few observations [ have made on the man- 
agement of feeding fowls, may prove accept- 
able, and afford some useful hints to many among 
the numerous readers of your entertaining and 
widely circulated miscellany, you will oblige 
me by giving them a place in your work. 

I procured 2 pullets of the black Spanish kind, 
which were hatched in the month of June, and 
fed them constantly myself twice a day, alterna- 
ting their food ; that is, 1 gave them corn in the 
morning, and in the afternoon boiled potatoes 
mixed with fresh bran, but I never allowed them 
to take a full meal of corn. They had a small 
orchard to range in, where, in the course of the 
day, they occasionally picked up worms ani 
other insects; and | have observed that poultry 
of all kinds eagerly seek for animal food even 
after they have satiated themselves with corn: 
indeed, | conceive a portionof animal food es- 
sentially requisite to preserve them in healthy 
state. 

The above mentioned pullets began to lay 
about the middle of November, and continued 
to do so till within the last ten days, when they 

began to moult their feathers, having produced 
three hundred and sixty-seven eggs much larger and 
Jiner than those of the common fowl. Seven eggs 
weigh one pound avoirdupois, so that | have 
been furnished with the astonishing weight of 
‘more thao 53 pounds of nutritious and whole- 
some food from two hens. They were never 
broody, nor shewed a disposition to sit any time 


MORTAR OF POTATOES. 
By M. Cadet de Vaux. 

In acourt yard there was a wall, the part of 
which nearest the ground had been repaired ten 
times, so that the mason hesitated to repair if 
any more, when | proposed to him to mix boil- 
ed potatoes with bis plaster. Let me confess it; 
he laughed in my face, and shrugged his shoul- 
ders. However, I went to the hog’s trough, 
took out some boiled potatoes, and put about a 
poond into the mason’s trough. The repair 
was completed, and the wall has remained in 
good condition for several years, offering the 
following phenomenon, viz.—It retains its solid- 
ity, notwithstanding the efflorescence on the sur- 
face of salt petre, which is found chrystalized, 
The result naturally led me to mix boiled pota- 
toes in the composition of the coat of plaster, 
and still more of argillaceous earth ; which has 
perfectly succeeded ona shed in a garden, which 
is exposed to every wind, and the sides of which 
are composed only of hurdles, covered over with 
a mixtare of argillaceous earth and boiled pota- 
toes. 

If these particulars could come to the know!l- 
edge of the poor peeple in the country, their 
wretched hovels would become babitations dry 
withinside, and consequently healthy. 


ROBBERY OF ORCHARDS. 


The papers of Chelmsford, Plymouth, &c. 
complain of repeated robberies of orchards gar- 
dens, &c. The venerable Dr Thacher, of the 
latter place has been robbed of a fine lot of wa- 
termelons. We do not see why trespassers of 
this description should be less severely dealt 
with than he who rides off another man’s horse. 
Newburyport Herald. 





From the American Farmer. 


NATIVE BREED, OF CATTLE. 


Mr Epiror,—In the 17th number of the Amer- 
ican Farmer, you notice Col. Pickering’s four 
letters on improving the native breed of cattle, 
very justly observing, “the public will be much 
indebted to Col. Pickering for the discussion up- 
on this important subject.” You add—* in the 
outset of which he observed, ¢ at any rate improve- 
ments may go hand in hand, and be mutually 
beneficial to both sorts of improvers.” 

Pray allow me to quote, what Col. Pickering 
DID SAY IN THE OUTSET, in the first paragraphs, of 
the first number, upon improving the native breed 
of cattle. 

“Whereas half a century, or more might 
elaspe, before a general improvement by foreign 
crosses, could be effected. It remains, too, to 
be ascertained, whether any other breeds real- 
ly deserve the preference in New England, to 
our native race, improved as it may he, and in 
so much less time than will be possible by means 
of a smal! number of imported cattle.” 

I have long entertained, and repeatedly ex- 





during the whole season, and | understand this 

property is peculiar to this species of fow! ; it is, 

owever, rather an advantage than otherwise, 

as the common kinds can incubate their eggs, 

and foster tbeir young. G. C. JENNERS. 
bt) 


A family of 7 children, 5 of whom died, were poison- 
ed at Wilmington by the use of a decoction of the 





pressed the opinion, that a fine breed of cattle, 
peculiarly adapted to the combined objects of 
the farmers of Massachusetts, and indeed of all 


DISEASED MEAT. 

Few persons are aware of the injury they sus- 
tain by eating the flesh of diseased animals.—- 
None but the Jewish butchers, who are paid 
exclusively for it, attend fo this important cir. 
cumstance. The best rule for judging is the 
colour of the fat. When the fat of beef is a high 
shade of yellow, it should be rejected. If the 
fat Of veal, mutton, lamb, or pork have the 
slightest tinge of yellow, it should be rejected 
as diseased. The same rule holds good when 
applied to poultry.— Virginia Housewi/> 


EGYPT. 
The Viceroy of Egypt has ordered his sub- 


jects in the eastern provinces to cultivate indi- 


go. He is resolved to construct a canal through 
Cairo, which will require 3000 houses to be 
pulled down in that city. The owners are to 
be paid in land, which they ave required to plant 
with indigo.—Egypt, at the last accounts, wus 
overrun with locusts. 


MANUFACTURE OF SILK. 


A communication laid before the Philadelphia 
Society for internal improvement, states that a 
boy in Southwark was engaged in the cultiva- 
tion, if we may use the expression, of silk worms. 
A Frenchman about a year ago made him a pre- 
sent of nineteen worms; he was then twelve 
years of age. They have now increased to two 
thousand and four hundred, and have already 
commenced spinning—each of these reptiles 
spins from three to five hundred yards of pure 
silk, besides the tow, and it takes abont six hours 
to wind off the labours of twenty-five of these 
industrious mechanics. The boy is the child of 
poor bat respectable parents, and devotes all the 
hours which he can spare from his school to su- 
perintending the labours of the silkworms. 


MASSACHUSETTS CANAL. 


Two routes of Canals from Boston to Connec- 
ticut river have been surveyed, called the 
Northern and Southern. Both routes are con- 
sidered feasible.. The Southern will be least 
expensive, though it is thought by many that 
the northern will prove of most importance to 
the state. A survey has also been made of a 
route from the Connecticut to the Hudson. This 
route will have to pass underthe Hoosac Moun- 
tain by a tunnel of four miles in length, or round 
it by a route of twenty miles. 


CALICO. 

An establishment for printing calico is to be 
located in Troy, N. Y¥. It is supposed the boild- 
ings and machinery will cost abou: one million 
of dollars. A large manufacturing house in Map- 
chester, England, is said to be deeply interested 
in this establishment. 


This is said to be the first year within the 
memory of man, that accounts from France have 
represented the crops of grapes to be abundant. 








New England, might be most read:ly and exten- 

sively obtained, by the spirited exertions of sub- 

stantial farmers to improve our native breed. 
A New Ewotanp Farmer 





Pride of China root, admihistered to expel worms. 


Hartford, Connecticut. 


At the Salt Springs in Washington’county, Va. 
a Mr Bell has lately bored for water to the 
depth of 720 feet 4 inches. 


A company has heen formed in Germany, capital 
500,000 crowns, to send flour to South America. 
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DR. SPALDING’S ADDRESS. 
[Concluded from page 20.} 
Cropping.—A rotation of crops is important to | 
the Farmer. Land is less likely to be exhaust- | 
ed by a judicious change of crops, than where | 
the same crop, from the same, field, is taken) 
year after year, for any considerable length of 
time. The utility of change appears to be 
pointed out by Nature herself. We witness the 
different growth of trees, as well as that of plants | 
which she is continually exhibiting to our view. | 
Examples of this kind may be seen in most of | 
the pine growth about us. The great plains 
between this and Nashua Village—naturally cov. 
ered with pine-—no sooner have been cleared off, 
and suffered to grow up again, than a different 
species of trees have appeared, mostly oak. 
And in different soils from the above, different 
species of wood are known to succeed each oth- 
er in rotation.—Much the same is said of many 
plants. They are either extending themselves 
by their fibrous roots, or creeping by viny 
threads to different spots. Some seeds are so 
constructed as to be navigated by the waves of 
of the sea from Island to Island of great distance 
without injury to the pewer of germination ; 
while others are wafted by the winds on downy 
wings to still greater distances. Some of these 
are extremely noxious to busbandry; for the 
destruction of which too much pains cannot be 
taken. From the neglect to destroy a single 
Canada thistle, a whole farm has been over-run 
with this hostile weed. Much the same may be 
said of the white* weed and of many others. 

Deep Ploughing.—This practice is essential to 
good farming. Farmers in general have been 
too much opposed toit. Many of them seem to 
suppose, or to say, that by deep ploughing the 
surface of the ground is buried too low; that 
nothing will grow on what is turned up; and 
that the land is more likely to dry and burn ;— 
especially as it regards our light, sandy soils. 
But every one, who has tried it, knows the re- 
verse to be true. It is possible that in some 
very sandy soils, a first crop may not be so good ; 
but future ones willbe better. By déep plough- 
ing, such soils are rendered capable of sustain- 
ing both drought and moisture much better. 
‘For in plentiful or excessive rains, the soil, thus 
broken and pulverised, more readily absorbs the 
water, and is in a fit condition to retain it long- 
er for the support of the plant. The roots also 
can penetrate deeper, and spread wider in search 
of nourishment, which is most generally carried 
down in such soils. In all our soils, we need not 
be afraid of ploughing too deep. By this prac- 
tice, our hoes will be used with much more ease 
to keep down the noxious weeds ; our creps will 
be of a better quality ; and our soils improved 
and made more productive. 

A field or farm to be rightly managed must 
have good fences. A judicious farmer will be 
particularly atientive to construct good fences, 
amd always to keep them in repair; as, by so 


| 


doing, he not only secures bis crops; but the | 


good will of his neighbour, an essential object 
an farming. 
Good management also implies order aad 
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We must all be sensible how illy it becomes us, 
and how uncomfortable it makes us, to suffer the 
windows of our houses to go unmended, the clap- 
boards and shingles to remain clattering, and the 
hinges, and latches of our doors half off—Be- 
sides it is not good economy. All eur farming 
utensils should be of the best kind, and of the 
most convenient form—and they should have 
proper places provided for them, with the old 
motto—* A place for every thing, and every 
thing in its place.” Much time and labour 
would be saved by this management. How bad- 


ly and slovenly, and what want of economy it is, | 


— 


bud, and made to produce so precisely the same 
choice fruit, on stocks, which, if they bore at all, 
bore but a mean and indifferent fruit. The ex. 
cellency of this art is, that we are not only as. 
sured of having the same, but we can have it 
much sooner, and in greater profusion than in 
any other way. It is well known that from the 


tain. 
upon stocks of their own kind; yet a consider. 





every kind can be so safely, and so easily con. — 
veyed from one part of the country to another, — 
and from almost any part ofthe world, in twig or 


seeds the process is long, and the kind uncer. ~ 
Although most species of fruit grow best 7 


ing all winter exposed to the weather! Most| grow upon the same stock. It is said that a va- 
them. Aud grow on the wild plam-stock. 
sleds? pear, quince, &c. will succeed ov the hawthorn, 
Connected with good management and good | That the peach can be united with the rose in 
farming is a good orchard. Not an orchard bare- | such a way as to produce a peach-tree bearing 
ly for the purpose of making cider for ordinary | roses; but that it will not bear peaches. We 
use. 
of more value than much of the wine, which is growing upon the apple and quince stocks, and 
vended at 7s 6d or 9s per gallon. One of choice producing fine pears; but they are apt to decay 
fruit. And with this subject L wish to consider | and die sooner than on their own stocks. The 
many of the excellent fruits, natural to our soil, wild cherry, it has been lately discovered, af- 
and climate ;—Not only the apple, the most use- fords a good stock for the tame. This however 
ful ; but the pear, the peach, the cherry, &. all! has been denied by some of our most experi- 
of which are produced in as great perfection| enced engraliers, A late writer on this subject 
and profusion in this, asin any other country,— | says, ‘* | can assert from repeated trials, both by 


why not for their sleighs and — 


} 


brought to high perfection even in this country. | fected.” 
Many of us have seen the large and elegant ap-| mistake in this, for there are now growing in 


winter fruit of New-Boston, Bedford, and many English cherry-trees ingrafted upon wild stocks. 
other places inthis vicinity. Butsome suppose | And from repeated trials within these three or 


will make the best bread. Or that the most ceed well. 


cies of production. 
ry kind should always be selected. The best | have risen to a height of eight or ten feet in the 
animals, the best seeds, the best trees, fruits, &c.| space of three years. 

It takes no more time, and no more food for the | Vigorous. 


one. 


reform ; and instead of the most miserable, let. 


to see carts, wagons, ploughs, and harrows, lye | able variety of fruit may sometimes be made to [ 


farmers, who keep chaises provide places for| riety of plum, peach, nectarine, apricot, &c. will | 
That the apple, | 


But one from which we can make a liquor) have all, or most of us perhaps seen the pear | 


and many of which might, by a little pains, be | budding and grafting that an union cannot be el- 7 
But this gentleman labours under a ff 


that the worst apples make the best cider. You) four years past, upon the same kind of wild 
may just as well suppose that the worst grain | stocks, there can be no doubt, but they will suc. a 
The grafts were inserted upon the 7 
miserable calves and colts, will make the finest wild stocks near the ground, in order that the | 
cows, oxen, and horses,—and soon to every spe-; Toots might shoot from the scion if necessary. | 
The fact is, the best of eve-| This has in fact taken place ; and some of them © 


These look healthy and 7 
What renders this discovery more || 
support of a good horse, than for a miserable | valuable is, that there is a profusion of this wild — 
And if requires no more room, nor any Cherry in all parts of the country, and it appears © 
better soil to support a good tree, than a bad | adapted to every soil. There is but little doubt — 
one. And what eye is there, thatis not delight. | that we shall soon be able to produce as fine © 
ed with the appearance of a noble ox, or an ele-| English cherries from these wild stocks, as can 
gant horse ; what palate, that is not regaled and be produced from the mazzard, or from any oth- ~ 
gratified with the taste of a fine peach or a de-' er stocks. This wild stock is the variety, which — 
licious pear? While the reverse is hateful, so universally springs up on recently burnt — 
sickening, loathsome.—Then let us set about a | grounds—is one of the earliest flowering trees — 


us select and cultiv>te the most elegant, useful, 
and choice of every sind. Instead of the loath- 
seme poplar about our houses and gardens, let 
us place the apple, the pear, the peach, the 
cherry, the vine, &c. And instead of sendiag 
to the West-Indies, the East-Indies, and all over 
the world for ao unnatural, deleterious, and ex- 
pensive exotic,—let us be content to enjoy the 
healthy, delicious, and cheap fruit of eur own 
country, and of our own farms. 

The pleasing, the elegant art of engrafting, 
of making the fruit of one tree grow upoa anoth- 
er, cannot willingly be past over here in silence. 
It is too much neglected in this country. The 





neatness. Every part of farming business should 
be begua, and accomplished in its proper season; 
and there should be order and seatness in and 
about all our buildings and all oer business.— 





* Chrysanthemum Leuran/hemum. 


‘novelty of seeing upen the same tree, a variety 
\of fruit, differing in size, shape and flavour, 
| woald, one might suppose, excite to the prac- 
tice. But more especially are we surprised at 
this neglect, when the choicest fruit of almost 


an astringent taste and quality. 


elegant writer says—* I cannot dismiss this sub- 
ject without inviting the attention of the ladies 
thereto. If the tree of knowledge was forbid 
them, the book of kuowledge is not. 


ments of fashion. 
us is ever changing. 


What is taste to-day, is 
ridicule to-morrow. 


But the fashions of Nature 


an unsparing hand, on those who search them 
out! The Rose will not only graft and bud well 


ferent one ; by which the plain fruit tree is con- 
verted into an inimitable flowering shrub. Per- 





calculated to wean the mind from sorrow thus 


in the spring; and bears a small red cherry of © 


Surely to 
know something of grafting is more worthy of | 
their regard, than mavy of the transient amuse. | 
Human fashion, like a Prote- § 


are eternal as truth, ahd bestow blessings with 7 
to its own génus ; but will take on those of a dif | 


haps there is no employ er amusement, better J 
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this truly invocent one; and while it affords a 

resent enjoyment, awakeas the#hope of more 
in future.” How excellent the aft, “+ which en- 
ables us to collect from all quarters of the world 

climate not forbidding) the most choice fruits, 
and plant them on stocks hardy and mature ; ca- 

able of affording as much fruit in two or three 
years, as the seeds would yield in a dozen or 
more. And who can deny, from our present im- 
perfect knowledge of grafting, and the hardy hy- 
brids, prodacible thereby, but that trees destin- 
ed to eternal barrenness, may be burthened with 
the produce of the Palm, the Olive, and the 
bread fruit? We have seen the peach blossom 
as the rose; and with our present knowledge of 
the principles of ingrafiing, it is practicable for 
every moderate farmer, by devoting to the ex- 
ercise of this art, the time he is wont to sacri 
fice to inglorious sloth, or to criminal amusement, 
to create a Paradise of fruits and flowers, where 
thorns and briars now grow but to curse the 
land.” 

= OGOn~ 


GREEN MOUNTAIN CALF. 


A correspondent, who has lately visited Ver- 
mont, informs us that he saw at Plymonth in 
that state, on the farm of Capt. Moses Pollard, | 
acalf eleven months old, that measured seven) 
feet long, four feet three inches high, and “ girt- 
ed” five feet and three inches. Capt. Pollard 
is well‘ known in that region for his good hus- | 
bandry and his dairy of fifty cows.— Hamp. Gaz. 





INSECTS, 


It seems that the English farmers have as 
many troubles from insects, &c. as those of 
America. The London Literary Gazette of June 
18, mentions cold and drying winds, blights, and 
insects. One species of moth or saw-fly cuts off 
a great many apple blossoms; peach trees are 
injured by the black and white aphides, and by 
a glutinous substance that exudes from the tree. 
“ The aphides” says the Gazette “ may be kill- 
ed by watering with strong lime water, or to- 
bacco juice ; but the wrinkled leaves and glut- 
inous matter remain, and the best gardenere are 
puzzled in a case of this kind. Some pick off 
the leaves, others cut out the shoots.”—<bid. 

} -______} 


WHEAT. 





A New York paper states that Mr. Humphry 
Howland, of Scipio, Cayuga County, has raised 
the present season 765 acres of wheat, which it 
is supposed will produce 19,126 bushels. 


ss 


BRICK MAKING EXPLOITS. 


The Pittsfield Sun gives accounts of three 
exploits at Brickmaking in that place during 
the late hot weather. On the 16th July, it ap- 
pears, that 6 workmen in the yard of Messrs. 
Jeffords and Co. prepared the clay, struck and 
laid in the yard 20,756 bricks. This exploit 
having been announced as “4 great day’s work,” 
and Brickmakers called upon to beat it if they 
could, on the 30th July three men who are pam- 
ed shoveled the mortars, struck and laid on the 
yard, 12,300 bricks, without any boasting. On 
the 4th August, three other men, also named, 
shoveled the mortar from the pits, moulded and 
laid on the yard of Mess. Merton and Francis, 
12,186 bricks, between suarise and an hoor he. 


_|uable grass to think of taking up the pen in its 


if any other exploit is attempted, and the num-| 
ber of bricks made does not exceed 15000, thev | 
will again try their hand at quick work. | 
emulation does credit to the country. | 

| 


CAST IRON PLOUGH. 

Mr Peteg Barlow, of Amenia, in this county | 
has invented a model for a cast iron plough, 
beam and handle, which he is confident will be 
of great utility to the farming interest. The | 
beam and handle being cast hollow, will weigh | 
but little more than those of wood, and their 
strength will be sufficient beyond a doubt. One 
of these ploughs may descend from father to son 
throngh many successive generations, before 
worn ont; and then will furnish the material, 
with a small addition, for making an entire new 
one. The share to be cast separate, and in a 
manner to be sharpened or replaced by a new 
one when necessary. ‘There can be no doubt 
but that iron will, in a little time, occupy the 
place of wood in a great variety of uses, and to 
an extent at present but little imagined. 

Poughkeepsie paper. 

A child in Upper Canada, bit by a mad dog, 
and exhibiting the usual appearance in the sub- | 
lingural glands, has been perfectly restored, by 
the careful and repeated applications of the 
lancet and caustic to the pimples and tumours 
beneath the tongue. These tumours made their 
appearance onthe evening of the tenth day | 
after the bite, and were immediately discharged 
by the lancet. The same process on every re- 
appearance of the tumours, produced a cure of 
this alarming disease in about a week. 

NM. Y. Statesman. 
<r The process alluded to above may be found 
in the New England Farmer, vol. iii. page 380. 

== 

Peaches are selling at = shilling a piece in N. | 
York: in our market, very fine ones may be had | 
ata centa piece. In New-York the best new 
Milk is selling at three cents a quart—here it 
costs four and five cents.— Phil. pa. 











From the Thomaston Register. 


WHITE WEED. 


Mr. Eprror,—At the time the complaints of 
a Middlesex Farmer against white weed, togeth- 
er with the remarks of the Editor of the N. E. 
Farmer, appeared in your paper, | was too bu-| 
sily employed in cutting and curing that val-| 


defence ; and | was not without hopes, that some 
abler hand would have: done it before this time, 
and saved mine from the necessity of atiempting 
it, stiffened as it is, with labor. As nothing of 
the kind has appeared, however, you will per- 
mit me to call the attention of your readers to 
a production, which, notwithstanding its humor, 
betrays a degree of prejudice on the subject, 
which is truly surprising to farmers in this quar. 
ter, and would be wholly unaccoautable, did we 
not know that prejudices like other weeds, a- 
bound mest in old settled places; and that, like 
the plant in question, they sometimes spring up | 
in our goed old parent state, even under the | 
walls of her enlightened metropolis, and grow, | 
and bloom, and spread, in spite of her learned | 








fore sunset; and these last have announced thai 


universities, agricultural societies, and far fam- | 
ed periodical publications. 





Get rid of white weed! Get rid of clover and 
live. But to destroy your white weed is to des- 
troy your last hope. It is the last resource of 
an impoverished soil ; and when other grasses 
have failed, you can still for years cut a tolera- 
ble crop of this, when otherwise you would have 
nothing but johnswort, mouse-ear or nothing at 
all. ‘To extirpate white weed in this country, 
would be as wise as (o expel tobacco from Vir- 
ginia, cotton from the Mississippi states, or the 
sugar cane from the West Indies. 1 hazard little 
in saying that one third of all the hay made in 
this vicinity consists of white weed, and that 
this is by no means the least valuable part. - 

Some 30 or 40 years ago, a similar prejudice 
against this plant prevailed here, though | have 
never learned that it extended to the horses, as 
it seems to have done in Massachusetts. Anex- 
act and careful farmer at that time in a neigh- 
boring town, was so alarmed at the strides this 
plant was making, that he used to send his boys 
over all his grass ground to gather up the white 
weed as its blossoms appeared, and cast it into 
the fire. Nature, however treated him as the 
indulgent mother does her little urchin, who, 
long accustomed to rags and tatters, refuses to 
have on a newsuit. She beguiled him with the 
silver blossoms, (he was a lover of silver) as the 
mother shows the buttons on the new clethes; 
she withdrew his crops of other grasses one af- 
ter another; and, half persuaded, half compel- 
led, he at last suffered his fields to be clad in this 
new garment. His sons (for the old gentleman 
is not living) are now among the warm friends 
of white weed. 

It is really inexplicable what can have induc- 
ed this writer, at this late day, in the full rays 
of agricultural illumination, to renew the old 
hue and cry against white weed. Verily, Ican 
attribute it to nothing but its unfortunate name. 
Like Don Quixote, he has perhaps had his en- 
thusiasm excited by his books upon husbandry, 
has sallied forth in quest of adventures, and is 
resolved to attack something ander the name of 
an enemy, though it be but an innocent flock of 
sheep. Like Hannibal, he may have been made 
in his childbood, to swear eternal hostility to 
weeds ; and like the Romans with regardto Tar- 
quinius, is determined to banish every thing 
that goes by that name. Had he known this 
vegetable only by reading, and under its botan- 
ic name; had he been obliged at great expense 
to import its seed from birmah or Japan; he 
might perhaps bave claimed great merit in ine 
troducing a competitor of burnet and lucerne, 
and called on farmers to renounce their preju- 
dices in favor of clover and red-top, and cover 
their fields with the prolific lowers Chrysanthe- 
mum Leacanthemum. 

The philosophic definition of a weed is noth- 
ing but a plant out of its proper place; and the 
same vegetable may be a weed in one field and 
acrop in the next. There is nothing specific 
in the name that should entitle it to universal 
execratiou. It is the business of the husband- 
man to ascertain the qualities of the several 
plants which nature bestows, and select those for 
cultivation that yield the greatest profit, wheth- 
er they are called weeds, herbs, grass or grain. 
If nettles have been found a good substitute for 
hemp, why may pot white weed be for clover ? 
Experience has convinced me that there are few 
plants indeed, whieh cat in seasen and prop- 
erly cured, will not be readily devoured by cat- 
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tle in winter. ‘The very last season, I saw po- 
tatoe tops and burdock leaves voluntarily eaten 
by cows that had been well kept on good hay 
and potatoes. Most weeds, therefore, that in- 





pear till the grass begins to decline, are a real 
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It is said to be a miserable food for cattle, and 
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n, yet it vegetates so much sooner | ed their premises, They say if it is cut early, cattle 
|than other grasses, that they, and especially | will eat it; butit produces a very small crop, intrudes — 
sheep, are glad to snatch at it in spring, which | itself into every*part of their lands under cultivation, | 
checks its growth ; while their manure brings) and wherever it is allowed to obtain a settlement, ij 

fest your grass grounds, since they seldom ap-|in other grasses that take its place. 


supplants every vegetable of more value. 
** Note” thinks the name of this plant “‘ unfortun. 


benefit by eking out the crop. If they require if stablers did not reject it, their horses would. | ste.” If it were not named a weed, he seems to sup. 
cutting before the grass, you must choose be-| We beseech them to try the experiment, and if! 


tween the two crops, as one of them must be | 
last, unless, as is sometimes done with yelinw | 
weed, you take one crop of weeds in season to 
get another of grass. 

With respect to the plant in question, I should 
certainly consider it a very harmless weed, and 
by no means an unprofitable grass. Indeed the 
very piece referred to, taken in connection with 
the editor’s remarks, containing some truth, and 
more contradiction, could hardly fail to con- 
vince one of the innocence, if not utility of this| 
plant. The editor calls ita barren subject, 
while the writer says it is spreading in all di- 
rections. Ile says he is unacquainted with the 
manner of its increase, and believes the seed 
furnished with wings, &c. But if he will take 
the trouble to examine, he will find that every 
blossom produces from two to three hundred 
seeds which are not indeed furnished with wings, 
but lie as quiet on your barn floor as oats or 
barley ; and are nearly as valuable for cattle or 
swine. It is the oil and farina of these seeds 
which render white weed, if made in the prop- 
er season, before it is too ripe, the best hay for | 
working oxen that we possess. Its great in- 
crease is doubtless owing to its blooming early. 
and shedding its seed before the grass is mown ; 
and though these seeds cannot vegetate in a rich 
and vigorous crop of grass, they remain ready | 
to catch any vacancy; and as other grasses de-| 








their horses are really as tenacious of their 
prejudices as their masters, we will, for a less 
sum than has been given for Saxony sheep, far- | 
nish them with a breed that willingly eat, and | 


| 
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rapidly fatten on it. 
The editor’s recommendation to cut this weed | 
early, is good ; and proves him to be a saga-) 
cious farmer notwithstanding his prejudice on 
this subject. If followed, it will convince both ' 
men and cattle of the valne of this plant ; and’ 
when this is done, they will have no desire lo} 
see it eradicated. | 
in short we would intreat our brethren of the | 
old state to treat this ‘rogue and vagabond,’ if) 
they must needs have it so, as their laws re- 
quire other rogues and vagabonds to be treated; 
i.e. instead of assailing it with abusive epithets. 
let it be lawfully apprehended and profitably 
employed; and my word for it, it will prove as 
peaceable and harmless as any one inmate of 
their houses of correction. NOT &. 
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It will be seen by a preceding article, that White 
Weed, which, generally sustains a bad, or at least a 
doubtful character in Massachusetts, has a strenuous 
advocate in Maine. If it is indeed a valuable plant, 

































Gian, anaes tx:tn. ates aed | instead of a weed of little value, we have deserved but 
’ ‘ . 
He nm Ag es pees ei in til | little short of the penalties attached te defamation, 
; 7 . ; ‘ . may ing i $6 roe ” 
lage land while under the plough (where we es lt - eon aS ama — a 
deed it might be hurtful) but springs up among’ ave some testimony against white weed, which may 


pose it would be quite a favorite grass. 
growing in a field different from what the farmer intend. 
ed.” Few farmers in this part of the country inlend 
the Chrysanthemum shall grow in their fields if they 
can avoid it. Of course in this vicinity according to 


the above definitions, it is a weed. 


in this vicinity consists of white weed. 


more nor less than dried grass. 


weeds, has its uses. We will go farther, and_say that 
when a poor farmer owns a poor soil on which he can 
than nothing. 


we believe most other weeds. 


acquisition to his manure heap; and ifthe white weed 


der. 


&c. will destroy it.” 





the grass, where it is certainly useful. So far) 8° ea" to justify what we have heretofore asserted. 

all is well. But if he will closely examine, he! Sif John Sinclair, in a work of high aathority, enti- 
will find that it does appear in tillage land ; tho? | tled “ Statistical account of Scotland” vol. HI. page 4. 
with good cultivation it is generally destroyed | sys “ The late Sir William Grierson, of Lag. inScot- 
by the plough or the hoe, before its blossoms ‘80d was so attentive to have his land cleared of weeds, 
appear: in fields badly*cultivated, however, it, that he held gool (chrysanthemum) courts, as long as 
frequently spreads its beavties among the less, he lived, for the purpose of fining the farmers, on whose 
dazzling crops; and scatters its seed insuch pro- | growing crops three heads or more of that weed were 
fusion as to save the expense of grass seed when found.” And the same eminent writer in his “'Gene- 
the land is to he laid down. Nature, foreseeing | ral Report of the Agricultural State of Scotland,” vol. 
that the indolent cultivator would be too poor’ 1], page 559 says, “ Mugwort (Artemisia Vulgaris) : 


to purchase grass seed, and unwilling that any | and Mountain Daisy(Chrysanthemam Leacanthemum) 
part ot her domain should lie idle, has prepar- | 


’ } ‘ ~ | are of so noxiolis a nature, that no animal will eat ei- 
ed this, which together with sorrel, and white | ther unless compelled by necessity ; and, as cultivated 
clover, will make ont a tolerable crop without | ’ 
the trouble of sowing. 
It is said to be a monopolizer of the soil, and | 
to starve out its neighbors, &c. and yet manore, | 
compost, and in short any thing that will enable | 
other grasses to grow, will destroy it. Does) Pt 


weed as a signal {Sr breaking op; yet others | come to us no doubt from Europe, is exceedingly fre 


who choose te let their lands lie after the crops | quent and troublesome in our pastures, aud mowing 
have failed, cannot complain that white weed lands.» We might quote many other writers, who de- 
comes to occupy the svil that would otherwise | pounce this “ grass” as Notz calls it, as a troublesome 
and pernicious weed. We have also conversed with 
’ several intelligent practical farmers of this vicinity, 
Jooks or their teeth ? undoubtedly by the latter; | who tell us that they consider white weed not only in 
for though cattle are not very fond of this plant’  . weed, but the very worst weed that ever plagu- 


be idle. Sheep also are said to kill this plant ; 
but | would ask whether they do this with their| 


' 


crops are in numberless instances considerably lessen- 
'ed by the growth of these weeds, their destruction 
should never be neglected, otherwise the value of the 
produce of the soil will be proportionably kessened.”— 
Deane in his New England Farmer, article “weeds” 
this look Lke monopolizing? It is well known | enumerates Chrysanthemum as one of the ** most trou- 
that grass crops, except on wet land, will de- | blesome” of “ useless plants.” Dr Bigelow in his Bo- 
cline, or ron ovt, as it is called; and though | tanical Work, entitled ‘* Florula Bostoniensis,” in des- 
some may consider the appearance of white | cribing Chrysanthemum says ‘* This plant which has 


zer’’ does not imply that it is indestructible. 


called shrub oak and pitch pine plains. 


would not destroy those monopolizers ? 


its inveterate enemies. 


their grounds. It is not, however, a secret to Massa 
chusetts farmers, that this plant has its ases. Dr Deane 
in his New England Farmer, published about SO year 
ago, epeaking of this plant, observed—** When it is in 
its green state neither neat cattle nor horses will eat it. 
But if it is cut while in blossom, and well dried for hay 
the cattle will eat it freely in winter and live wel! on 
it. The crop however is always thin and light. If it 
is mowed late or not well cured and preserved, tit 
hay will be of very little value.” 


weed takes the place of more valuable grass crops, 
which have declined or run out; and appears to b¢ 
favourably impressed towards it, because it comes in \¢ 





Note says “I haz- § 
ard little in saying that one third of all the hay made © 
In that quar of 
ter of the country then [to wit, somewhere in Maine} | 4 
let it be called grass; forasmuch as hay is neither) = 


raise nothing better than white weed, and wants the | 
will or power to enrich the said soil, he may consult 7 
his own interest by raising white weed which is better ; 
But the same may be said of many, and | 


stands fill its seeds are ripe it is worth very little for fod- — 


** Note” intimates that white weed ought not to be | 
esteemed ** a monopolizer of the soil” and be said to” 
‘** starve out its neighbors” because ‘* manure, compost, 4 
But surely the term “ monepoli- 
Nobody | 
ever thought it could not be destroyed ; and the object 7 
of the enquiries of the ** Middlesex Farmer’ was to as- 7 
certain the best modes of effecting its destruction.— ~ 
Supposing we should say that shrub oaks and pitch — 
pines were monopolizers of certain lands commonly — 
Would this 7 
be thought tantamount to asserting that axes, fire, &c. 





The Complete a 
Farmer’s Dictionary defines a weed to be “any plant © 





We will, if we please, 7 
with Notz’s leave, call it a weed in Massachusetts: but (9 
we will allow that this weed, like most, if not all other 


St aka 


hee 


If mowed when in al™ 
succulent state and properly dried, cattle will eat them. a 
But we believe the cultivator of white weed both for 
his own benefit, and that of his neighbors, ought never | 3 
to permit it to ripen its seeds lest he should bestow Z 
some of its blessings on his neighbors, who may prefer | 
timothy, clover, or red top; the ripe seeds will be no 7 


rot oh 


er 


“* Note” intimates that some 30 or 40 years since, 2 — 
prejudice against White Weed, similar to that existing ~ 
in Massachusetts, prevailed in Maine. Now, however, — 
the same plant has ** warm friends,” who are sons of — 
This is information of some © 
importance, and may serve to console some of our far: | 
mers who gannot or will not expel White Weed from | 


xen 


See 


‘* Note” also asserts im substance, that the whilt 
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epttie & occupy soil that would otherwise be idle.” We sus- | Itis mentioned that one of the French frigates which | MINERAL SPRINGS. 

a pect however that it is often the cause of the premature yy da a. age. for vepnens: benk =< ahaa Ss A Traveller” a - . yy paper, that a Min- 
ion, oa x . alment of the largess given e Repblick | eral Spring, 2 ing that allstor, has ent 
nt. j failure of other grasses. We fear that white weed does | for the acknowledgment ef ite nargiaditive. Laibes= been lecsvaiel poey, Oe ‘be autiful ide few Breage f 

" not always wait till clover, herd’s grass, red top, Xc. | ting to five millions of dollars. Centinel. | lage of Weed’s Fort, Cayuga County, (N. Y.) “This 
“— die a natural death, but catrunes itself among et Grand Island, in Niagara river, recently purchased | spring is less than halfa mile from the canal, and boils 
and starves or suffocates the prior occupants. We fear! for the reception of a Jewish colony, contains 17,000 | °Ut ° rng of a little mound thirty feet across, aod 
| ed oS that it is in part the cause of that barrenness, which it acres, principally covered with a valuable growth of or lagged partes Me ore a - 7 “9 
aS x : . * . . . . asa > Laste—ver y emark- 
= mm partly remedies. Dr, Deane says, “‘ when this weed “i we srunage ts the se nef 2 _ a moe ah ably clear, and is strongly eaeuiianel "with iron— 
plant 7 i swamp of about 300 acres, which it is believed may be | — . edb: a: gail! - 
tend. | me >?® got possession of the ground, no good prssere STOW easily drained. It is thought practicable te connect with a tinetare of sulphur. ‘The owner is already build- 
intend mm With it, because, perhaps the roots bind the soil in such the island with the American shore by a bridge ; and | ‘" a Bath and § eye r House ned the accommodation 
it oa . . . . . . ° - 2 “1s oT S. 4 4 > y s bee i 7 
, 9 » manner as to cramp other riots. Or being a strong its proximity to the Erie Canal will render it a place of 7 A a agit earthen Mapendypmer 804 
~ they © : : - * | considerable trad ed perpendicularly its whole length, and on drawing it 
ng to feeder, it deprives other roots of their food.” : aig up, a root of considerable size in a state of petrification 
I haz. & If required to sum up this case, as it now stands, viz. | Taking the Veil.—A daughter of Capt Jacob Jones | was found attached to it. It is recommended to those 
4 BAN Commonwealth of Massachusetts es. White Weed, we of the Navy,an amiable interesting and beautiful young | who are passing on the canal not to omit visiting this 
made © 2 : chillikin aty, has immured herself in a nunnery, and went| interesting spot. 
quan should say that white weed is a tolerab € SFASs On POT through the ceremony of taking the veil, at the Con-| The Taunton Keporter after making mention of a 
laine} | ag mowing land, a vile weed on good mowing land—that vent in Georgetown, (D. C.) on the 15th inst. mineral spring in Brookfield and another in Hopkinton, 
either PBit always does mischief on pastures unless they are fed | ~Commencements.—At Dartmouth on the 24th inst, | P°UCES OP called * Wanmnand's Sorting.) which be sit 


with sheep—that it may be borne with on poor soils At Harvard and Amherst, on the 31st. At Williams, oo pene ly as ee pay nee ichibor “ 
where its antidotes manure and sl:eep feeding are not Brown, and Bowdoin, on the 7th Sept. At Yale, on the aah ca trregng ee cB pd oh y the neighboring 
easily obtained ; but should always be extirpated as | iat ; 

soon as possible by means of manure and sheep feeding. 
And finally that its entire destruction would be a ben- 
efit to most farmers in this part of the country, but we 
shall net object to its cultivation where nothing better 


lease, © 
2: but Bh 
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Scythe Manufactory.—There is an extensive scythe 
manufactory in this place, owned by Dea. J. Farwell 
and son. Theyemploy from 10 to 12 hands, and manu- 
factured last year upwards of 709 dozen scythes. They 
are now repairing their works ; and are about introda- 


Op Subscribers to the New England Farmer are 
informed that they can have their volumes neatly 
bound and lettered at 75 cents, or half bound at 63 
—by sending them to this office. 































onsult § 4 " : cing some patent machinery by which much hard la- 
: itivated. Finally we should advise the coun- ~_ F y *Y wnt ard la 
better amc?” be cultiva Gere : ; aie bour will be saved all the work excepting a little at the 7h vate ‘Ry CR 
y, and 79 sel for the culprit, if dissatisfied with this decision, to |},.0¢) and point of the scythe being performed by water Se ne ere SCE, Be. 
‘7 “WBbring the cause by appeal or otherwise, before the power. We believe that no scythes find so ready a 
P WB grand tribunal of Public Opinion. sale, or prove so good, as those manufactured by J. 
them. | Farwell and son. Chelmsford Pheniz. 
th for & . : : Ss 
Spalding’s Address,which we have concluded in| The last Portsmouth Commercial Adv. gives a list APPLES, best, bbl 
never § Dr pa a nen dick / Sauk tical of the shipping of that place, amounting to 175 sail. | ASHES, pot, Ist sort, - - ton. | 
esiow this day’s paper, 1s a judicious, sound and practical ex-| i) 36 ships, 1 barque, 23 brigs, 104 schrs. and 11] ~ pearl do. - + - 
prefer [lll position of many important principles in agriculture, sloops; the aggregate tennage of which is 22,078. BEANS, white, - - - = bush 
be no and will, doubtless, be very acceptable to such culti-| 7 003 Cochrane is going to asset the Greeks. BEEF, mess, 200 lbs. new, bbl. 
weed | mm vators as may be willing to believe that sound theory “2 << 24 cargo, Nol, new, - 
> FF : t and profitable practice.-| _ /8e British King’s Speech was read the 6th, on the * No 2, new, - 
or fod- : is 3 eure guide to jueves an P' ~ Me : a proroguation of Parliament. BUTTER, inspect. No. 1. new, | lb. 
7 There is one assertion, however, in Dr 5 pa ing’s “| At Utica, N. Y. lately, a Mr. Williamson was rob- CHEESE, new milk, eile 2 - 
to be | am dress, which does not exactly comport with the tenets}404 of a portable desk containing $4000. But the skimed milk, - - - 
aid to Maof some very respectable writers. Dr Spalding says} rogue did not discover the money, and the desk and Ape te i aR 
mpost, | gE(see page 34 of this day’s paper) 4 Some suppose that contents were recovered. FLOUR, Baltim ore, Howard St 
\opoli- | Withe worst apples make the best cider. You may just} Two men have recently been suffocated in the cis- Genesee, -- 
obody jas well suppose that the worst grain will make the best | tern of a Distillery in New-York. Rye, best, ’ 
object "ampbread,” &c. We fear that this paragraph may lead to! 4 living Alligator about three feet long was taken a ee eee 
-toas: mmmtome mistakes. The Complete Farmer’s Dictionary, | on Tuesday in our river near Peck’s Wharf. He was de as . 
ill 4 an English work of high authority, says “ The worse discovered lying on the bottom and caught in a net.— Oats y p 
a o ‘ How this stranger came here is not accounted for, as it F , 
itch | ? . . sts , ne 
pitch jg the apple is for the table, the better it is in general es- does not appear that he escaped from any vessel in the HOGS’ LARD, Ist-sort, new, 


HOPS, No 1, Inspection - 
LIME, - - - = = 
OIL, Linseed, Phil. and Northern 
PLAISTER PARIS retails at 
PORK, Bone Middlings, new, 


BB teemed for cider, such as are harsh and crabbed to the 
d this a taste.) We have, formerly, had some experience in 
e, &c.| making cider, and know that harsh and hard apples as 

‘ far as our practice extended made much better cider 


monly © river. Providence Journal. 


The Capitol.—The Pilgrim groupe for the eastern 
portico of the Capitol in Washington, executed by 
Causici, has been completed and erected. The same 


nce,2| than those which were good table apples. The Vir- Artist is now empleyed in executing the design for the navy, mess, do. 
sistine bi Seal 4 “ th b 1 western portico, which is taken from Smith’s history of Cargo, No 1. doa. - - 
ore anomie Cra apple, anc some obher crad apples are Pro- | Pocahontas ;—The design of the south entrance, is a SEEDS. Herd’s Grass. - : 
wever, | verbial for their excellence as cider apples, but we nev- | combat bet ween Col. Boon and two Indians; and that . Clover - ee 
<adien 9% ‘* heard of their being offered or eaten at table. Per- | for the North William Penn making his treaty with WOOL, Merino, full blood,wash 
‘some “Mp haps however, some good apples for the table may be | the Indians. do do uwmwashed 
ur far- |e good cider apples. But we believe the distinction be-| Conrention of Virginia.—A committee of the Vir- Pe tT a mm 
1 from | Wie tween good table apples, and good cider apples.is not givia Convention has reported, and the report has been ° f 0 
= : accepted, that it is expedient that a Convention be Native - © = do 
Massa. “ij in general sufficiently attended to, : Pulled, Lamb’s, Ist sort 


formed which should be authoriz«d to prepare and sub- 
mit to the people such amendments to the present con- 
stitution, as might be deemed necessary to remedy its 
present defects. 


Deane 7 
} year 
t is in 


do Spinning, Ist sort 


PROVISION MARKET. 


= 8 Qe«-- 


Peaches.—This fine fruit has appeared in our mar- 





eat it. 


or hay 


ell on 
If it 
d, the 


white The National Gazette says that a provision of the | threw a watch, which was hanging over the chimney, EGGS, - - - - 
crops, new Tariff, requiring an additional duty ofthree per | across the room, and melted a part of the chain and| MEAL, Rye, retail, bust 
to be centyon all woollen manufactures, exceptiog blankets, | case. There was a lightning rod on tite house, witbin Indian, do. 


s in te 


ket in considerable abundance, and very cheap. Ip 
New-York, they have the impudence to ask sir shill- 
ings per Dozen. Hartford Times. 


Extensive quarries of stone producing the first quali- 


ty of the lime used to make water cement, have been 
discovered along the proposed line of the Delaware aud 
Hudson canal, in Ulster county. 





Went inte operation on the Ist July. 


The house of Dr. Levi Bartlett, of Kingston, N. H. 
was struck with lightning on Sunday afternoon, the 
31st ult. ; and the Doctor so much injured as to be ap- 
parently lifeless for some time. He has revived, but 
remains feeble. Two ladies were also struck but soon 
recovered. The fluid struck and shattered a large elm 
near the house, passed to the chimney of the house, set 
fire te some papers, which were extinguished, and 


a short distance of the tree that was struck. 





BEEF, best pieces - - - - | Ib. 

PORK, fresh, best pieces, - 

re: whote hogs, - 
VEAL, - --- - 
MUTTON, - + - 
POULTRY, - - - 
BUTTER, keg & tub, 
lump, best 








POTATOES, 
CIDER, liquor, “- 
HAY, according to quality, 





bbl. 
Mon. 
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‘THE FARMER'S SONG. 
BY &. D. PATTERSON, 


} envy not the mighty king 
Upon the splendid throne— 
Nor crave his glittering diadem, 
Nor wish his power mine own: 
For though his wealth and power be great, 
And round him thousands bow 
‘In reverence—in my low estate 
More solid peace I know. 


Tenvy not the miser—he 
May tell his treasure o’er ; 

May heaps on heaps around him see, 
And toil and sigh for more ; 

¥d scorn his narrow, sordid soul, 
Rapacious and unjust ; 

Nor bow beneath the base control 
Of empty, gilded dust. 


Let warriors mount fame’s giddy height, 
Gain glory’s gallant mead— 
Be calm, collected in the fight, 
Where thousands round them bleed ; 
T envy not their victor wreath, 
Their courage nor their fame ; 
Their laurels are a fleeting breath, 
Their glory but a name. 


My wants are few, and well supplied 
By my productive fields, 
I court no luxuries besides, 
Save what contentment yields, 
More pure enjoyment labour gives, 
Than wealth or fame can bring ; 
And he is happier who lives 
A Farmer than a King. 
Norristown, (Pa.) Augusi 8, 1825. 
~~ O8B0«-- 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


Extract of a letter to the Editor of the New England 
Farmer, dated Hallowell, (Me.) August 15, 1824: 


“ Some time in June I saw in a Boston paper 
that a gentleman at Machias had mentioned the 
death of the man who was the first person killed 
in Bunker hill fight; and that Col. Prescott or- 
dered him buried immediately ; buat that he did 
not know the person’s name. Perhaps such in- 
formation as | received from those engaged in 
that battle, who were eye witnesses, may throw 
some light on the subject. Isaac Whittier, Pau! 
Hardy, John Hoyt, David Huntington were my 
neighbours, when I lived at Amesbury, and told 
me they were close to the first man who was 
killed by a cannon ball from Boston,—that it took 
off the whole top of his head, the contents of 
which were scatiered upon them. This man was 
from Haverhill, and a person with whom they 
were well acquainted. His name was Simeon 
Pike, and he was about 23 years of age. I knew 
him very well, and have no doubt but he was 
the first man killed on that day. Those men | 
have mentioned are all now dead. 

If you think any part of the above will he in- 
teresting to your readers, you may give it a 
place in your paper. Yours truly, 


Swimming Feats.—A very extraordinary swim- 

ming match took place in the neighborhood of 
Glyn, in Sussex. A young man engaged to un- 

dress himself in deep water. He was dressed 

in a short jacket, waist coat, trowsers, shoes, 

stockings, neckcloth, and hat. The signal being 

given, he commenced, and completely undressed 
himself in the water, in three minutes and three 
quarters. His next attempt was to swim one 
hundred yards with his legs tied; the cord was 
placed round his ancles; he was then put into 
the water, and swam the one hundred yards in 
five minutes. He swam on his back with his 
feet foremost.—His legs were then untied, and 
his arms were tied round, and close to his body 
and he swam with his head foremost, and accom- 
plished the hundred yards in two minutes and a 
haif. He woo the three events in the short 
space of 21 minutes, including the time he rest- 
ed himself. 

_ 

Adam Seeds a useful and respectable laboring 
man, who resided in Lombard street, being op- 
pressed by the heat, got up about midnight to 
open his window. It was the upper front win- 
dow in a short three story house ; it is believed 
that the window was tight and that he was push- 
ing it up with his shoulder, when it started sud- 
denly, and he was pitched into the street. He 
was forthwith taken to the Hospital ; it was found 
that his skull was fractured and his ribs broken. 
He died this morning about one o’clock. Phil. pa. 


A young rogue caught.—A lad apparently about 
15 years old, an apprentice to Mr Deyo, a res- 
pectable tailor in this place was very ingenious- 
ly detected in stealing money from the drawer 
of Mr Throop’s store in this village. He had 
for some time made it a practice to call at the 
store when there was no one in excepting Mr 
T. or one of his clerks. He would then gener 
ally call for wine, or some trifling article kept 
in the store cellar, and in their absence to pro- 
cure the article, it was suspected that he made 
free with the change drawer. The other day 
Mr Throop fastened a cord to the back of the 
drawer, and let one end pass thro’ a small hole 
in the cellar. It was but a short time before the 
boy came in, and observing no one tut Mr 
‘Throop in the store, called for some wine: Mi 
T. on entering the cellar, perceived the cord 
move, caught hold of it, and with a sudden jerk 
made it fast; he then ran up stairs, and found 
the young rogue with bis hand fast in the draw- 
er, and he was taken as Prince Halsays, “ in the 
manner.”—Schoharie Rep. 


From the will of J. Gross, mariner, of Bristol, 
proved 1795.—My executrix » 10 pay out 
of the first monies collected, to my beloved wife 
Sarah, if living, one shilling, which I give az a 
token of my leve, that she may buy hazie nuts, 
asl kaow she is better pleased with cracking 
them, than she is with mending holes in he: 
stockings. 





E _____—_—_} 
Beauty as the flowery bloom, soon fades ; but 
the d viner excellencies of the mind, like the 
medical virtues of the plant, remain in it when 
all these charms are fled. 

,—__ ___] 
A coffer without a lock shows that it contains 





J, WINGATE. 


no ireasure.; as a mouth always open denotes 


Lake Superior.—Mr Keating, who was attach. © 
ed to Maj. Long’s expedition to the sources of © 
St Peter’s river, lake Superior, &c. states that | 
at Michipicatton House, a post on lake Superior, 
cows are fed on fish, with but little if any other 
food ; that they thrive well, and give abundance F 
of milk, the quality of which is apparently not | 
affected by the fish.— The lake is boisterous, 7 
and snow, hail and rain are frequent. The coun. | 7 
try along the lake is one of the most dreary 7 
imaginable,—rocky, broken, and unproductive; — 
the climate is cold and inhospitable. The wat. 
ers of the lake are very pure and transparent ; | 
pebbles can be distinctly seen at the depth of 
more than twenty feet. 


The Great Indian Carnival, at Fort Malden, ~ 
Upper Canada, took place the latter part of last) 
month. Between 2 and 3000 Indians attended, |” 
many of whom had aslothful, ragged, disgusting | 
appearance The robust and hardy Sacs, trom 
the Mississippi, were the only ones that seemed |” 
to possess the stern virtues and noble beroism) 
| generally attributed to the North American say.|— 
ages. It is stated that the annual expend:ture o/ 
the British government,in presents to the Indians,” 
amounts to $300,000,— most of which is dispos. 7 
ed of to the traders in Canada and Michigan, tor? 
rum and whiskey. The British goveromeat” 
doubt the policy of these gilts, and are deter-|” 
mined to lessen them gradually. a 
Surcrpe.—It may be amusing to the reader,) 


Lees. 


SON a 


a? 


pr Te Vins 


ie, 


logue on this subject : 

Dr Johnson.—T here is no situation a man can 
possibly be in, that he has aright to put himsel{” 
to death. . 

Mr Boswell.—Suppose a man is absolute! 
sure that, if he lives a few days longer, he shall” 
he detected in a fraud, the consequence of which 
woe, be utter disgrace and expulsion from so. 
ciety 

Dr Johnson.—Then let him go to some place” 
where he is not known ;—don’t let him 
d—I where he is known ! 


—_—— + 


Those who early accustom themselves to 
reading, reflection and rational amusement, willl” 
tind themselves enabled to render the winter 
their days calm and pleasant. i 

| ——___ _} 

Every manshould mind his own business ; f 
he who meddles with other men’s good or ill’ 
fortune, will never be at rest. 
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— SALE, a very fine Milch Cow, not five yeat 
old, that has given the present season on gras!” 
ieed alone, eighteen quarts of milk a day. ‘She is i 
fine looking animal, in perfect health, and is not offer 
ed for sale for any fault. 


Inquire at this office. e 
E PARSONS & CO, City Furniture warehouse 

e Union Street, near the Union Stone, keep cor) 
stantly on hand for sale, a general assortment of fun 
ture, chairs, looking glasses, feathers of all kinds, fir 
sets, brushes, bellows, &c. &c. 


CU 
TERMS OF THE FARMER. : 
“Published every Friday, at Terre Dowass 
per annum, payable at the end of the year—but tho 
who pay within stx/y days from the time of subscribif 
will be entitled to a deduction of Firiy Crnts. 
Gentlemen who procure five responsible subscr ibet, 








ASH will be paid atthis office, for any of \» 
copies of Nos. 36, 41 and 45 vol. III. 
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